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Reorganization Of 
Government Started 


President Submits to Congress 
First of Several Plans for 
Shifts of Agencies 


EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY GOAL 


Proposal Opposed by Some on Ground 
That It Will Tend to Make Emer- 
gency Bureaus Permanent 


For many years plans of governmental 
reorganization have been discussed. Now, 
at last, something is being done about it 
Congress enacted a _ reorganization law 
this spring and President Roosevelt is put- 
ting the law into effect. Last week he 
issued an order combining a number of 
bureaus and bringing 15 of them together 
under three new agencies. 

This new plan of organization does not 
become effective at once. Congress has 
the final word on it and it is given 60 days 
toact. If, at any time within the 60 days, 
the two houses of Congress should pass 
a resolution declaring against any feature 
of the President’s plan, the word of Con- 
gress would prevail and the feature against 
which the vote had been taken would not 
be adopted. If, however, this resolution 
should be passed by Congress, the President 
could veto it and then it would have to 
pass by a two-thirds vote in both houses 
in order to be effective. Really, then, 
Congress must disapprove the reorganiza- 
tion plan by a two-thirds vote in order to 
kill it. There seems to be no chance that 
Congress will do this. As a matter of fact, 
the President’s proposals have been well 
received in Congress, though, as we shall 
see a little later, there is opposition in 
some quarters. 


Work of Government 


In order to see more clearly how this 
plan of reorganization will affect the gov- 
ernment, we must keep in mind the work 


of the different branches of the govern- 
ment. The legislative branch, that is, 
Congress, enacts laws. It decides what 


policies the government shall carry out— 
what the national government shall under- 
take to do. The executive or administra- 
tive branch of the government is headed 
by the President, and under him are 10 
departments, each headed by a cabinet 
member, and a large number of independ- 
ent agencies. These departments and agen- 
cies carry out the programs which Con- 
gress adopts. 

For example, Congress decides how 
much money shall be spent for national 
defense and in general what measures of 
defense shall be undertaken, but someone 
must see that these decisions are carried 
out, and that is the work of the War 
Department. Congress decides that cer- 
tain things shall be done for the farmers 
of the country, but someone has to carry 
out the program, and so that job is given 
to the Department of Agriculture. Con- 
gress decides that the national government 
Shall fix the prices which the railways 
snall charge for their service in carrying 
passengers or freight, but someone must 
do the actual work of deciding upon rail- 
Way rates and fares, and so that job, 
together with other duties, is turned over 
to an independent commission not con- 
nected with any of the 10 government 
departments. This commission is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

(Continued on page 6, column 1) 
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Freedom of the Mind 


By WALTER E. Myer 


A person’s intellectual honesty and his capacity for growth can be judged largely by 
the way he acts when he comes upon an idea new to him or one which he does not like. 
How do you act in such a case? What do you do when you read an editorial which 
advocates something to which you are opposed? 
you have finished the editorial? 
subscription? 


Do you throw the paper away before 
Do you write to the editor threatening to cancel your 
Or do you say to yourself, “Here is something new and different. This 
editor takes a position contrary to the one I have supposed was correct. Does he have 
some information which I have missed? Does he have ideas which will help me in form- 
ing my conclusions? Or is he merely mistaken or ill-informed? I must look into this. 
I must read further on this subject. I will try to find out what are the facts upon which 
his conclusions are based. I will also study my own position a little further. I will find 
additional facts and ideas from those who think as I do. In the end I may or may not 
change my position. It will depend upon what I discover in my studies. But I will 
at least be better informed and my ideas will be better based as a result of my reading 
the editorial.” 

If you say something like that, and say it honestly, your mind is free. You are 
getting an education. You are growing in information and in power. You understand 
one of the most essential facts one can learn, namely, that we make progress, not by 
standing still, holding to our old notions and refusing to alter them, but by listening to 
others, accepting useful contributions from them and rejecting those which our free 
judgments feel to be faulty. One who assumes that the ideas he happens at the moment 
to hold are necessarily true, and that opinions of others, if they conflict with his own 
opinion, are necessarily false, will not grow either in knowledge or in power. His is a 
case of arrested development, of prolonged infancy. The mentally grown-up attitude 
is one which welcomes new ideas, which refuses to assume that any one person or any 
set of persons possess all truth; who refuses to let anyone do his thinking, but who looks 
upon the whole world as his school; who tries to learn from that school and to grow 
day by day. If your opinion about any issue is exactly the same today that it was a 
year ago, the chances are that, with respect to that issue, your mind is stagnant. Unless, 


of course, you happened last year to come into the possession of all truth about it. In 
that case you are apparently a genius or superman, and do not need advice which is 
suitable for ordinary human beings. 











British People Are 
Faced With Changes 


Fears of War Force Government 
to Extend Its Control Over 
Lives of Citizens 


CONSCRIPTION INTRODUCED 


British Adopt Drastic Measures in Order 
to Prove to Other Nations That 
They Are Now in Earnest 


In its hazardous and spectacular quest 
for allies in eastern Europe, the British 
government is now finally beginning to 
achieve some concrete results. Hitler’s 
recent speech to the Reichstag has not 
diminished the fear of further Nazi ag- 
gression, but has, if anvthing, strengthened 
the British position against him. The 
Russian government’s open distrust, the 
uncertainty in Poland and Turkey, and 
the frank anxiety in France over British 
methods, seem to have melted away some- 
what. The lines are drawn more clearly 
than before, and the British are now re- 
lieved to find that—if worse comes to 
worst, in addition to themselves and the 
French, they can probably rely upon Rus- 
sia, Poland, Turkey, and the possibility of 
help from Rumania, and perhaps even 
Greece. Thus one of Britain’s gravest 
fears—that Hitler might strike before the 
bloc against. him could be formed—is be- 
ing dispelled. 


Domestic Program 


Spectacular as have been these activities 
of the British government afield, they have 
been made possible only by steps of equal 
importance at home—steps so far-reach- 
ing in effect as to indicate that something 
approaching a social revolution is coming. 

The most important among these has 
been the introduction of military con- 
scription. Coming as it has in a time of 
peace, this step is the first of its kind in 
British history, and all the more impor- 
tant when one recalls that Britain had 
been at war with Germany for two years 
before a similar step was taken in 1916. 
Voted mainly to show both England’s po- 
tential allies and her possible enemies that 
she is in dead earnest, there is little 
doubt that conscription has been adopted 
mainly for its effect upon foreign coun- 
tries. But its internal effects are no less 
important. It compels some 200,000 
youths aged 20 and 21 to report imme- 
diately for military training over a period 
of six months. Although only a temporary 
measure, running for three years, it is 
expected to be greatly enlarged in scope if 
the situation in Europe does not clear soon. 

The introduction of military conscrip- 
tion is but one phase of the great rush 
now under way in England to increase the 
strength of the armed forces. At the same 
time 1,500,000 men, who have been con- 
sidered exempt from military service, have 
been removed from the exempted list, and 
the government is appealing to veterans 
between the ages of 45 and 51 to join 
th Territorial Army (the British equiva- 
lent of our National Guard), the ranks of 
which are now reportedly being swelled at 
the rate of 2,000 daily. 

A great change is sweeping British in- 
dustry. The old sources of profit—tex- 
tile exports, commercial shipbuilding, steel 
and machinery manufactures, and so forth 
—have dwindled to a fraction of their 
former volume. The building boom which 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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XIX. Recreation 


INCE the early part of the present 
century, a strong movement has been 
afoot to provide more adequate recrea- 
tional facilities for the American people. 
Lack of proper constructive recreational 
facilities in many of the cities has been 
recognized as one of the principal causes 
of crime among the 
young. Despite the 
fact that the needs 
of the country have 
been only partially 
met, the progress of 
recent years is such 
as to lend encourage- 
ment to all who 
would improve the 
quality of American 
life by providing ade- 
Géieer of “Recrecticn” — Tente facilities for 
recreation and play. 

Much of the credit for this progress 
must go to the National Recreation As- 
sociation. Organized in 1906 under the 
name, Playground Association of America, 
this group has been a leader in the field 
of promoting recreational facilities. For 
27 years, it was led by Joseph Lee, who, 
in the words of President Roosevelt, “saw 
that for children play was the serious busi- 
ness of life; that for youth recreation was 
an important school for citizenship; and 
that for adults leisure rightly used meant 
the difference between mere existence and 
fruitful living.” As a result of the activi- 
ties of Joseph Lee and the National Rec- 
reation Association, hundreds of American 
cities have in recent years secured more 
and better playgrounds and other facilities 
for recreation. 

The organ of the National Recreation 
Association is called Recreation. It is pub- 
lished monthly and is concerned not only 
with the play of children but with the rec- 





HOWARD BRAUCHER 


RECREATION 





(Reproduced by courtesy of ‘’Recreation’’) 


reation of adults as well. The articles 
which appear in Recreation deal with all 
phases of the movement: games, hobbies, 
social recreation, nature activities, drama, 
music, handcraft, school play, park recrea- 
tion, winter sports, home play, water 
sports, playgrounds, community centers, 
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holiday programs, and similar subjects. 
There are accounts from month to month 
of developments in various localities, and 
there are articles on the philosophy under- 
lying the recreation movement. Technical 
articles are published, designed to be of 
practical assistance to cities in laying out 
their playgrounds, constructing recreation 
buildings, and developing playground the- 
aters and similar facilities. 

A section of the magazine is devoted 
each month to brief accounts of the recrea- 
tional developments from all parts of the 
country. Known as “World at Play,” this 
column gives a bird’s-eye view of events 
everywhere. From these items a recrea- 
tional group in one city may learn of suc- 
cessful experiments and developments in 
other cities. 

Another section is called ‘““New Publica- 
tions in the Leisure Time Field.” Here 
are found reviews of books and other pub- 
lications dealing with various aspects of the 
recreation problem. There appears in each 
issue a page of quotations on the subject 
of recreation made by outstanding authori- 
ties in this and allied fields. 

Each year one issue of the magazine, 
usually the June number, is given over to 
the Year Book, the annual stock-taking of 
recreation facilities and activities in the 
United States and Canada. This number 
is widely used by recreation officials and 
is considered one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the magazine. 

Each issue of Recreation is illustrated 
by photographs secured, for the most part, 
from local recreation commissions and de- 
partments, and it is from this source that 
a large number of the articles appearing 
in the magazine are secured. All articles 
used are contributed by friends of the 
movement, and the publication of the 
magazine is a cooperative undertaking in 
which many are sharing. 

Under the editorship of Howard 
Braucher, who is also secretary of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Recreation 
is one of the more attractively illustrated 
periodicals of the country. The magazine 
circulates in more than 1,500 cities in the 
United States and 46 cities in foreign 
countries. The increasing attention to the 
problem of recreation makes it one of the 
truly constructive agencies in the country. 
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(From a map in “Poland: Key 


to Europe,” 


by Raymond Leslie Buell.) 


Poland Is Key to Europe Today 


T is the crucial position occupied by 

Poland today which lends timeliness and 
importance to Raymond Leslie Buell’s re- 
cently published ‘Poland: Key to Europe” 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3). Mr. 
Buell stands in the front ranks of authori- 
ties on international relations. He has for 
years been president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, that eminent research organi- 
zation. 

Poland is today confronted by two seri- 
ous problems. The first, and probably the 
most serious, is that of foreign aggression. 
Before its creation in its present form by 
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“Hard Facts About Neutrality,” 

New Republic, May 3, 1939, p. 364. 

The editors of The New Republic have done 

their best to sum up in clear terms the facts 

about the Neutrality Act and the proposed 

changes to it. After dealing with a number 
>) 


The 








of questions that come up in the discussion 
of revision of the act, this group of writers 
concludes that the present act will not keep 
us out of a war but that it does diminish the 
causes that might tend to drag us into a war 
against our will. They recommend that we 
preserve the present neutrality law. 


“How About Hugo Black?” by Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr. The Atlantic, May 1939, 
pp. 667-674. 

The outstanding trait of Justice Black of 
the Supreme Court, according to this portrait 
of him, is his amazing independence. The 
writer of this article tells how Mr. Black rose 
from southern obscurity to a position on the 
highest bench of the land and established 
there a new record for dissenting opinion. 
He believes that Mr. Black contributes a new 
attitude to the Court and is valuable to it 
because he combines a judicial mind with a 
legislator’s understanding. 


“Design for a Naturalist,” by William 
Beebe. Forum, May 1939, pp. 272-276. 

In this article a famous naturalist tells how 
the study of animal life can be made either 
a vocation or a hobby. His article gives in- 
teresting reading material and practical advice 
to anyone who is interested in viewing the 
life of animals or insects more closely. “My 
most important final suggestion is to take an 


ant’s-eye view of things,” says Mr. Beebe, 
and he concludes: “If we will devote more 
of our time to watching the lesser relations 
on the planet, there will be correspondingly 
less fear and worry about fake policies, jeal- 
ousies, depressions, and wars.” 

“The End of Economic Man 
rope,” by Peter F. Drucker. 
May 1939, pp. 561-570. 

The Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in 
Italy gained a foothold, says this writer, be- 
cause the people in those countries had no 
other alternative except chaos. He believes 
that the average individual accepts Naziism 
or Fascism as a “miracle” that might answer 
the dilemma brought on by unemployment, 
insecurity, and disorder. He concludes that, 
in spite of antifascist propaganda, fascism 
will not fall until someone offers an alterna- 
tive to the overburdened people. This al- 
ternative, he thinks, cannot be either capital- 
ism or state socialism but must be an entirely 
new social order. 

“Hobbies With a Human Touch,” by 
Ray Giles. Reader’s Digest, May 1939, 
Condensed from the Family Circle. 

A unique experience in collecting other peo- 
ple’s hobbies belongs to Dave Elman who 
started the Hobby Lobby radio program. This 
article describes some of the unusual pastimes 
that he discovered. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “What kind of hobbies give people the 
most solid pleasure?” Mr. Elman answers: 
“Hobbies that, while giving us fun themselves, 
have the added importance of helping others 


at the same time.” 
ea | 
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the Versailles system, Poland was thrice 
partitioned by the powers of Europe, and 
fears a fourth dismemberment as a result 
of the present European crisis. It is 
wedged between two potentially hostile 
powers, Germany and Russia. There is a 
hostile rivalry between these Germanic and 
Slavic powers and any conflict between 
them would undoubtedly destroy Poland. 
There is the more immediate danger of ag- 
gression from Germany, which has claims 
upon Danzig and the Polish Corridor. 

It is the contention of Mr. Buell that 
if Poland yields to German demands with- 
out offering resistance, it will be doomed 
just as Czechoslovakia was when that 
country gave up the Sudeten regions. If, 
on the other hand, Poland is willing to 
stand up and fight, even alone if necessary, 
it has a chance of retaining its independ- 
ence. It could not expect to win alone a 
war against Germany, but if it could hold 
off the invaders for a month or so, it would 
certainly receive aid from the other powers. 

On the domestic front, Poland’s prob- 
lems are equally acute. It has the most 
rapidly increasing population in Europe, 
yet does not possess the natural resources 
essential to provide a decent standard of 
living, without fundamental economic ad- 
justments. Mr. Buell says that at least a 
quarter of the people are living close to 
the starvation level. A solution of this 
problem must come through an increase in 
the exportation of both agricultural and 
industrial products, through a larger de- 
gree of industrialization made possible by 
foreign loans, and through a considerable 
amount of emigration. 

Mr. Buell’s book is a thorough examina- 
tion and analysis of all these problems 
confronting the Polish nation. He dis- 
cusses the importance of Poland in the 
general European picture, both from the 
immediate and the long-range standpoints. 
He places the present Poland in its his- 
torical and geographical setting by giving 
the background of the creation of the pres- 
ent state at the peace conference. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to the internal 
problems of Poland: to the political sys- 
tem, the economic dilemma, the agricul- 
tural question, the problem of minorities— 
German, Ukrainian, and Jewish—and con- 
cludes with a discussion of Polish foreign 
policy. 
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British People Are Ready to Make 
Drastic Changes to Meet War Threat 


(Concluded from page 


began in 1935 has long since expired. As 
far back as last June it was noted with 
alarm that British exports of cotton tex- 
tiles were at the lowest point in half a 
century. And yet, at the same time, it was 
noted that business was booming—a situ- 
ation explained by the fact that 56 per 
cent of all British capital invested was 
placed by the government in the armaments 
industries. Since that time the tempo has 
greatly increased, and thus England today 
gives the distinct impression of a nation 
whose national economy is being geared 
primarily to the production of armaments. 


Government Control 


While all this is going on, British indus- 
trv is being brought slowly but surely under 
government control. In direct contraven- 
tion to the traditional British slogan “busi- 
ness as usual,” the government has created 
a Ministry of Supply to regulate the 
amount, nature, and distribution of goods 
to be produced. Because of the fear of 
sudden attack and the possibility that 
British shipping might be disrupted for a 
long period (thus cutting the British Isles 
off from the empire and the rest of the 
world) the government has stored away 


great quantities of foodstuffs, such as 
whale oil (for margarine), wheat, and 
sugar, in secret warehouses scattered at 


strategic points all over England. 

At the same time the government is 
setting up regional dictators to govern 
the distribution of necessities in wartime, 
food marketing boards, and 1,400 food- 
distributing committees. Plans have been 
drawn for the removal of London’s big 
meat and fish markets to places of safety 
beyond city limits. In addition to millions 
of gas masks distributed last fall, the 
government is now distributing air-raid 
shelters of corrugated iron. Some 80,- 
000,000 ration cards are stacked on shelves 
awaiting the moment when the entire 
British population may be put upon food 
rations. Finally, preparations have been 
made to evacuate 1,200,000 children from 
London if war comes. 

All this, of course, can only be accom- 
plished at great cost. If Britain’s export 
trade has fallen off to such a large extent, 
and if Great Britain is, as someone has 
said, “living on her savings,’ where is the 
money coming from? 

The answer was given by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Sir John Simon, on an- 
nual budget day—at the same time that 
conscription was being prepared. Conserv- 
atives, Liberals, and Laborites sat in the 
House of Commons and stared in silence 
at the huge, awkward treasury balance 
sheets containing the largest peacetime 
budget in British history—amounting to 
$6,500,000,000, or nearly one-third of the 
entire national income. To meet the 
government’s enormous arms program 


(which is constantly being revised up- 
ward) the basic rate on income taxes, al- 





1) 


ready high at 27% per 
cent, remains at last 
year’s level, but other 
taxes have shot skyward. 
Automobile taxes, shoot- 
ing up 6674 per cent, 
are now at the point 
where a Ford owner 
must pay an annual tax 
on his car of $185. 
Sugar taxes are also ris- 
ing, and the tobacco tax 
(already so high that 
cigarettes cost 2314 cents 
a package) is increased 
by 21 per cent. Thus 
the 2,000,000 British 
workers whose incomes 
are too low to feel the 
weight of the income 
tax, are caught by high 
taxes on those few lux- 
uries which they have 
been able to afford: tea, 
sugar, and tobacco. 

Conscription, the 
huge armaments _pro- 
gram, the staggering 
budget, the heavy load of taxes, and the 
government’s policy of trying to stop 
Hitler—all these things seem to be fa- 
vored by the British people and British 
political parties today. But yet there is 
a sharp point of conflict. The Laborites, 
the most powerful opposition party, and 
also the Liberals, complain that the whole 
system is much too one-sided, that human 
rights are being subordinated to property 
rights, and that the lower middle classes 
and the poor are going to be made to bear 
the heaviest burden unless there is either 
a change in government, or a change in the 
government’s methods. 





Opposition to Program 


Although the government’s tax program 
has been called by the conservatives of 
the “soak the rich” variety, the Laborites 
are not so sure. An increase in death 
duties (inheritance tax) and a five per cent 
rise in the upper income tax brackets, 
they say, are small matters compared with 
other things. They point to the fact that 
this year the government has made no pro- 
vision for 1,500,000 unemployed. Why? 
No direct answer has yet been given, but 
it is suggested indirectly that the 
ternational situation” is expected to take 
care of the unemployed. This might mean 
an anticipated increase in employment, 
or war. To Laborite ears it has an ominous 
ring. 


‘in- 


Then there is the matter of conscrip- 
tion and war profits. The Labor party 
has opposed conscription, and _ voted 
against it in the House of Commons. It 
did this, not because it opposes it in 
principle alone, but because it believes 
other measures should also be taken. If 
the lives of young workers can be con- 


i. 


AUTHENTICATED 


ENGLISH VILLAGE 


Although the village is more secure than the large city, thoughts of war are no less in the minds of 


its 


inhabitants. 


AIR RAID 


It is believed that, in the event of war, London—nerve center of the British Empire—would become the 


fierce air attack. 


scripted by law, they say, then what of 
wealth? Is the life of a poor or a middle- 
class man worth so much less to him (if 
not to his country) than the property of 
a rich one? To this the government has 
replied that there will be no distinction 
between rich or poor in making out the 
draft, and it has also vaguely suggested 
that it will consider some sort of con- 
scription of wealth, but nothing has yet 
been done about it. 

Still another bone of contention is the 
matter of war profits. The Laborites, and 
some Liberals, insist that restrictions be 
placed upon war profits. They greatly 
resent the contradiction of the heavy taxes 
and rising prices against the lower middle 
classes on one hand, and the absence of any 
restraint on war profits on the other. Some 
of the charges made have touched almost 
upon scandal. It has been pointed out, for 
instance, that while the production of Brit- 
ish aircraft last year was so slow and in- 
efficient as to be a national disgrace, the 
aircraft companies were turning out great 
profits for themselves, and one company, 
Handley Page Aircraft, not only paid the 
amazingly high dividend of 50 per cent 
upon its common stock, but a bonus of 
100 per cent as well. Remembering the 
shameful spectacle of war-profiteering 
from 1914 to 1918 in nearly every country 
engaged in the conflict, Laborites are in- 
sisting that the government take steps 
to prevent it this time, before calling upon 
the great masses of people for sacrifices. 


Coalition Government Asked 


Reduced to its simplest terms, what the 
opposition parties in Britain want today 
is a coalition government. They want a 
new cabinet in which all parties are rep- 
resented. It has been the custom in Eng- 
land to form such a government in all 
times of crisis—to create a government 
behind which the whole country will 
stand in solid support. In a much more 
minor crisis than the present series, Ram- 
say MacDonald, the British labor leader, 
gave way in 1931, and permitted a coali- 
tion cabinet to be formed, thus paving the 
way for the defeat of his own party. 

In the last general elections, in 1935, 
the Conservatives and allied parties polled 
11,810,000 votes, to 10,187,000 polled by: 
the Laborites, Liberals, and allied groups. 
But because of the electoral system, the 
odds in the House of Commons are very 
much greater, 420 against 195. 

The present cabinet of Mr. Chamberlain 
contains no opposition representatives. 
Even the Conservative party itself is rep- 
resented, in key positions, by men of 
the extreme right wing. Key positions are 
held mostly by the titled men, such as Lord 
Halifax, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Maugham, the Marquess of 
Zetland, Sir Thomas Inskip, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Earl Stanhope. Another powerful 
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immediate object of 


group close to Chamberlain is reputed to 
have exercised so much influence over 
foreign policy that it has become almost 
a national issue. Sometimes called the 
Cliveden Set (because of its alleged habit 
of retiring to Lady Astor’s estate at Clive- 
den for week ends), this group consists of 
some of the most conservative and power- 
ful men in Great Britain. 

Whether there is any such thing as a 
Cliveden Set is a question. It has been 
both denied and affirmed. Whether its 
members are or have been pro-Hitler is 
also a question. But the fact that a great 
many people in England believe it, is an 
important point in the British political 
scene. Laborites insist that the country’s 
foreign policy, in the case of Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, and Munich was _ badly 
bungled, and they insist that if Cham- 
berlain wants to line up the country be- 
hind him now, he must give some sign that 
he is going to change his advisers, broaden 
the base of his government, and reform his 
cabinet into a national coalition. 


The British People 


How do the British people—the com- 
mon people—feel about this? As a rule 
they seem to support Mr. Chamberlain. 
They seemed to favor his appeasement 
policy in Munich, and they seem to favor 
his policy now. It is a strenuous period, 
and the fear of war is heavy upon them. 
Not so politically minded as Americans, 
the British people prefer the races, the 
cinema, the cricket match, and the music 
hall to politics and foreign affairs. But 
in times of crisis like this, they will fol- 
low their government, they will accept 
conscription and heavy taxes and prepare 
for the worst. 

In this period of change which is now 
sweeping through every phase of British 
life, the Britisher finds old traditions 
slipping and new problems arising. He 
loves his countryside, his village, and his 
way of life—and today he feels these are 
menaced. Wars, formerly fought conven- 
iently off in some foreign field or distant 
sea, now threaten to come home to England 
and its countryside. He feels that England 
is threatened by Germany, and she must 
prepare to resist. 

The greatest change in the Britisher’s 
life, perhaps, is one hard to measure— 
that of atmosphere. Much as he might like 
to forget about it, war preparations and 
war fear confront him. It is everywhere. 
It finds expression in a nervousness, a feel- 
ing of waiting and suspense, betrayed by a 
word here, a gesture there, and by the 
quick glance upward at the ceiling at night 
when the skies reverberate with the rhythm 
of motors, wondering whether this time 
or the next the heavy sound will be sup- 
plemented by the faint whistle of black, 
monstrous shapes speeding downward 
through the darkness, 
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OPENING DAY 


As the New York World’s Fair opened to the public on April 30. 
Roosevelt officially opened the fair, 


with the Federal Building, from which President 








DOMESTIC 
Hitler Replies 


Many Americans bestirred themselves ear- 
lier than usual on the morning of April 28, 
for over their radios was coming the long- 
awaited speech of the German dictator, Adolf 
Hitler. Few of them could understand the 
dictator’s words, but they listened eagerly to 
the brief translations, usually given with the 
thunderous applause of the German Reichstag, 
which served as Hitler’s audience, in the back- 
ground. 

But one American, at least, slept peacefully 
through the two hours and 20 minutes of the 
address. He was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of the United States and the man 
who was responsible for the fact that there 
was a speech. Chancellor Hitler was answer- 
ing a message which he had received from 
President Roosevelt—a message asking the 
German ruler to keep the peace in Europe for 
at least 10 years. 




















As was generally expected, Hitler rejected 
the President’s plea. It was a biting, sarcastic 
rejection, too. But President Roosevelt is 
used to rebuffs and sarcasm, and evidently he 
found in Hitler’s speech a few scraps of en- 
couragement—it is reported that he remarked 
to friends that the German chancellor “left 
the door about an inch open.” 

To those who suppport the President’s for- 
eign policy, that was enough to justify his 
message to the dictators. They feel that any- 
thing which tends to forestall actual warfare 
is worth while, and they believe that the Presi- 
dent’s action did that. But another group, 
which has consistently opposed the President’s 
conduct of foreign relations, found in Hitler’s 
speech only another example of the futility of 
“meddling” in European affairs, as they call 
it. Thus the message and the reply seem to 
have done little, in this country, but divide 
even more sharply the two factions—the 
‘jsolationists” and the “interventionists.” 


1940 Gorecast 


Republicans are gleeful, and Democrats are 
downcast, over the results of a recent poll by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion (the 
Gallup poll) on the question: “Which party 
do you think will win the presidential election 
in 1940?” For the first time since the election 
of 1936, a majority of the people (52 per 
cent) believe that the Republicans will win. 

This poll shows a remarkable shift in public 
opinion. Two years ago, when the same ques- 
tion was asked, 70 per cent of the people 
thought that the Democrats would win in 1940. 
But the Republicans have gained steadily since 
that time, until today a Republican victory— 
something many people thought could result 
only from a miracle—seems quite possible. 

The Institute does not attempt to give any 
reasons for this change in public opinion. But 
it does show that the Republicans made their 
greatest gains after the fight over the Supreme 
Court during the summer of 1937, after the 
slump in business during 1937 and 1938, and 


The picture above is of the Lagoon of Nations, 
in the right background. 


after the bitter fight among the Democrats 


before the elections last fall 


Relie} Request 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress to 
appropriate $1,762,000,000 for the federal gov- 
ernment’s relief activities during the 12 
months between July 1, 1939, and June 30, 
1940. The WPA is slated to receive $1,477,- 
000,000 of that amount, while the other $285.,- 
000,000 will go to such agencies as the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration. 

The President estimated that the WPA will 
have to carry two million persons on its rolls 
during the coming year. At present, there are 
about 2,800,000 men and women receiving 
WPA checks; evidently the President ex- 
pects private employment to increase enough 
so that the WPA can cut down its burden by 
one-third. At times during the last year, the 
number on the WPA rolls has risen to 3,350,- 
000. 

The present method of handling relief is 
working satisfactorily, according to the Presi- 
dent, and he does not believe there is any 
reason to change it materially. Concerning 
the possibility of cutting down the cost of re- 
lief (a point which his critics constantly 
stress), the President told Congress: 

“When those who talk glibly and without 
much information about cutting the cost of 
relief are pinned down to the facts, they are 
obliged to admit that they can offer only two 
alternative plans—to cut down the number of 
needy persons receiving relief or to cut the 
per capita work payments, or, in other words, 
to make a definite beginning toward the sub- 
stitution of a dole for work.” 

The President went on to defend the method 
of work relief, under which unemployed per- 





LIGHTHOUSE 


Among other sesquicentennials, the United States Light- 
house Service celebrates its 150th anniversary this year. 
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sons are given jobs, against the dole system, 
under which they would receive money out- 
right, by saying: “It is admitted that the cost 
per individual of a work program is higher 
than that of a dole. However, I firmly believe 
that the advantages which accrue from the 
maintenance of the morale and self-respect of 
the worker and the creation of permanent 
public assets fully justify this increased cost, 
and that the adoption of the dole as the solu- 
tion of this problem would be disastrous.” 

Many members of Congress, however, do 
not agree with the President that the present 
method of handling relief is the best. It is 
certain that an attempt to set up a new type 
of relief organization will be made. Last week 
in these columns we discussed the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Byrnes of South Carolina 
Another proposal is that of Representative 
Woodrum of Virginia, which would turn the 
administration of relief back to the states, with 
the federal government doing nothing but sup- 
plying the money. These and various other 
suggestions will be thoroughly debated, no 
doubt, when Congress takes up the President’s 
request. 


Methodists Unite 

For many years, there have been three 
“Methodist” churches in the United States. 
At one time, there was only the Methodist 
Episcopal, but in 1828 the Methodist Protes- 
tants split from the parent church, and in 
1844 (because of a disagreement over the 
question of slavery) the Methodist Episcopal 
South was formed. 

A short time ago, 900 delegates from these 
three churches met in Kansas City’s huge 


Municipal Auditorium to establish a single 
Methodist Episcopal Church once more. Plans 
for uniting the three groups have been under 


way for several years, but it took a long time 
to iron out all the problems which arose. One 
missionary organization, instead of three, had 
to be developed; the publications of the three 
churches had to be combined, and so on. 

When all these details are worked out, how- 
ever, the Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
the largest Protestant organization in the na- 
tion. It will have nearly 8,000,000 members, 
more than 45,000 churches, 82 hospitals, and 
140 schools and colleges with more than 105, 
000 pupils. It will carry on missionary work 
in 30 different foreign countries, 


Lighthouse Service 


One of the first bills passed by the First 
Congress, and signed by President George 
Washington, was the one which created the 
United States Lighthouse Service. That was 
just 150 years ago, in 1789. The Lighthouse 
Service had 12 lighthouses, built by the colonies 
along the Atlantic seacoast. They were ridicu- 
lously feeble in comparison to modern light- 
houses, but they were of great help to the 
sea captains of those days. 

Today, the Lighthouse Service operates 
more than 29,000 warnings of one kind or an- 
other—lighthouses, lightships, radio beacons, 
buoys that whistle, ring bells, and flash lights, 
and so on. They are located on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, on the Great Lakes, along 
rivers, on tiny islands such as Howland, Wake, 
and Midway. No one can say how many ac- 
cidents they have prevented, how many lives 
and how much property they have saved. But 
it is agreed that they are well worth the 10 
million dollars a year spent on them. 

The first American lighthouse was the 
Boston Light, built 223 years ago, and still in 
operation. The first one built by the govern- 
ment was Cape Henry Light, in Virginia. The 
most powerful American lighthouse is the 
900,000-candlepower light at Navesink, New 
Jersey, whose beams can be seen 30 or 40 
miles away. 


Bantam Auto 


A new automobile—smaller and cheaper 
than anything now on the market—was in- 
troduced to the American public a short time 
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ago. It is the Crosley, and it is to be man. 
factured in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Richmop 
Indiana, by a company headed by Poy 
Crosley, Jr. 

The car weighs only 925 pounds; it hy 
only two cylinders, and it is only 10 feet long 
However, Mr. Crosley claims that it will mak 
50 miles an hour, and that it will travel 9 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. The capacity 
of the fuel tank is four gallons—and thy 
crankcase holds two quarts of oil. In design 
the Crosley is not greatly different from large 
automobiles. It has three speeds forward ani 
one in reverse; it has safety glass and mechani. 
cal brakes. Its two-cylinder engine is ait 
cooled. 

The car is to be manufactured in tm 
models, a two-passenger convertible coupe t 
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sell for $325, and a four-passenger convertible 
sedan to sell for $350. Mr. Crosley believes 
that there is a large market for a small, it 
expensive automobile which can be operated 
cheaply. Small cars have been put out be 
fore, of course, with little success, but the 
Crosley may have greater appeal. 


Music Camp 

Several hundred talented young musiciat! 
will gather at Interlochen, Michigan, late ne" 
month for the twelfth annual National Mus! 
Camp. They will come from all over the 
United States, and they will spend two months 
studying music under some of the best * 
structors in the country. This year, the Must 
Camp’s program will be climaxed with a 10 
day visit to the New York World’s Fait, wher? 
the orchestras, bands, choirs, and other -_ 
cal groups organized at the Camp will prese™ 
a number of concerts. 

The National Music Camp has made an & 
viable reputation for itself during the last VU 
years. It was started by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 
who is now a professor at the University 
Michigan, and T. P. Giddings, supervisor al 
music in the schools at Minneapolis, Min 
sota. The purpose of the Camp is to # 
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TOO BAD THIS DOESN’T SETTLE IT 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


young musicians—those who have shown ex- 
eptional talent—an opportunity to play in 
wperior orchestras and bands, and to sing in 
frst-class groups, under high-ranking conduc- 
‘ors. This year, also, courses in dramatics, 
wt, and the presentation of radio programs 
will be given at the Camp, 


Girst Blight 

Eighteen hundred high school pupils of 
\lbuquerque, New Mexico, now know what it 
is like to fly in a huge transport plane. A 
few days ago, as part of a program to dedicate 
\lbuquerque’s new million-dollar airport, they 
were all taken up for 20-minute flights in a 
TWA airliner. Each of the 20 seats in the 
plane was equipped with earphones, so that 
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IS EVERYTHING QUITE CLEAR? 


HUTTON IN PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


the young passengers could hear the conversa- 
tions between the pilot and the dispatcher, 
nd so that they could listen to an explanation 
of the plane’s various maneuvers. 

The Albuquerque pupils were enthusiastic 
bout flying as a result of this taste of it— 
tven though some of them were disappointed 
hat everything went so smoothly! Several 
iirlines are planning such flights for other 
ities, as part of a program to familiarize 
young people with air travel, and to overcome 
any fear of it which they might have. 


FOREIGN 
Hitler Rejects 


When the last “‘heil’” had died away, and 
Hitler's recent long and vehement speech 
answer to President Roosevelt’s peace pro- 
posals had been given to the world to digest, it 
Was generally found that there was little 
change in the European situation. The speech 
Was very long. It recited, as usual, Hitler’s 
own version of Versailles and everything 
that has happened since in chronological 























order. It was ambiguous; in many cases, it 
was inaccurate. It was threatening, concilia- 
tory, and defiant all at once, but it did not 
close any doors previously open, and it did 
not launch any new Nazi adventure beyond 
German borders. 

There were three main points to his speech, 
only one of which promises to be of much im- 
portance. He rejected President Roosevelt's 
proposals, but that had been expected. He 
renounced the naval agreement with England, 
but that is a mere gesture, for at the rate 
the British navy is being increased today, it 
may prove to be beyond Germany’s strength 
even to build up to her 35 per-cent limitation 
under the agreement, to say nothing of ex- 
ceeding it. The one important point of Hit- 
ler’s speech was his demand for a return of 
Danzig to Germany and for a German corridor 
across the Polish Corridor to connect Ger- 
many with East Prussia by railroad and motor 
road. Hitler let it be explicitly understood 
that he would effect this in one way or an- 
other. In doing so he continued the policy of 
former speeches; that is, of being fairly con+ 
ciliatory about everything except that which 
he wants at the moment. 

Poland has already refused Hitler’s demands 
for Danzig and for a German corridor. 
But it is possible that this refusal may be 
modified, or even turned into an acceptance, 
although the latter seems a remote pos- 
sibility at present. Both England and France 
are known to be bringing pressure to bear 
upon Warsaw, exactly as they did in the 
case of the Czechs. All this leaves two ques- 
tions now outstanding: Will Poland yield 
or reach a compromise with Hitler? And if 
not, when and how will Hitler strike? 


Canadian Budget 

On the very day that Sir John Simon was 
announcing Britain’s staggering budget for 
this year (see page 3), in another part of the 
empire a somewhat different budget was be- 
ing introduced. Canada is trying the experi- 
ment which some people have been urging 
upon the United States. Although the Cana- 
dian budget has not been balanced for 10 
years, and will contain a $55,660,000 deficit 
this year, the government is planning a con- 
siderable reduction of taxes. The decreases 
apply largely to such goods and services as 
effect plant construction, and to corporate 
income taxes. 

Canada’s, financial difficulties in recent 
years have been caused partly by the ex- 
pense of keeping the vast railroad system in 
operation—a system said to be too large for 
the population it serves—and much the same 
wheat problem as confronts the United States, 
Australia, and Argentina. As in the United 
States, businessmen have been saying that if 
taxes were lowered, the increase in business 
confidence would expand business to the point 
where increased prosperity would take care 
of the budget. Americans who are interested 
in this argument will now be enabled to 
watch the Canadian tax-reduction experiment 
and see how it works out. 


Suits Gears 

Although Switzerland is a_ traditionally 
neutral state, its four million people are in 
a very uneasy state of mind today. Along 
with the threat of war in Europe there is the 
danger, of course, that in spite of the rocky 
Swiss terrain and the traditional Swiss neu- 
trality, Germany and Italy might try to reach 
France in an unprotected spot by a lightning 
push through Switzerland. 


But although such a thrust is a possibility, 
the real nature of Swiss fears lies in another 
direction. The Swiss government fears that 
it might be strangled in the event of war in 
Europe. Its one outlet to the sea is through 
the Rhine River, which runs from Basle to 
the North Sea through Germany. By the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814, Germany is bound 
to keep the river open to Swiss commerce. 
But the treaty was broken in 1914 and the 
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CHINA’S LIFE LINE 
A section of the new highway connecting China with Burma, at present the principal source of munitions and 


supplies from the outside world. 


Rhine was closed, with results which came 
very close to being tragic. Since a third of 
Swiss imports come through this artery of 
commerce, its closure means famine—both 
in foods and in materials for industries. 

Fearing that the Rhine will be closed im- 
mediately if a war breaks out, the Swiss are 
now nervously casting about for another out- 
let. The most likely possibility is the Rhone, 
which flows from Geneva 350 miles down 
through France to the Mediterranean. It is 
200 miles shorter than the Rhine route, but 
about $25,000,000 worth of improvements 
must be made in the upper reaches of the 
Rhone before it can be opened to traffic. 

French officials, it is said, are favorable to 
a plan for opening the Rhone to navigation 
up to the Swiss border, for the improvement 
may be linked up with harnessing of hydro- 
electric power, and pay for itself. 

It is important to note that waterways are 
very much more important in Europe than 
in America. They carry a heavy load of 
slow-moving commerce at low rates. The 
Swiss cannot afford to pay the high European 
rates on railroad freight. 


Seuth American Trends 


For some months observers of Spanish- 
American politics have felt that General 
Franco’s military victory in Spain might soon 
produce positive results in South America 
which, linked by cultural and linguistic ties 
to Spain, has always been greatly influenced 
by the trend of Spanish politics. 

A recent coup turning Bolivia into the 
most extreme dictatorship in South America 
has justified this belief to some extent. For 


several years, Bolivia’s troubles have been 


piling up. This country has no outlet to the 
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BERLIN PARADE 


On the occasion of Hitler’s birthday, recently, Germany 
staged the mightiest military parade in its history. 





The rainy season, now starting, is expected to make it more difficult to trans- 
port supplies by this route during the next four months. i 


eavy rains may destroy part of the road. 


sea save through one sluggish, muddy river. 
Its 3,200,000 people live on a plateau nearly 
two miles high, and are divided into about 
one-half Indians, a quarter Spanish, and a 
quarter mixed. 

Bolivians have never been in much of a 
position to play power politics, but that is 


what their government has tried to do. First 
it embarked upon the suicidal war with 
Paraguay over the Gran Chaco region. The 


Bolivians, although greatly superior in num- 
bers, were badly led and, as a result, badly 
defeated. An economic depression ensued 
during which things went from bad to worse. 
In 1936 the army took control, and a year 
later the present ruler, Colonel German Busch, 
seized control through a coup. But matters 
did not improve. Bolivian bonds were in 
default and credit was low. A year ago the 
government seized $17,000,000 worth of 
American oil properties. But troubles did not 
stop there, for the government hit snags in 
trying to run the oil industry, and in addition 
the price of tin, Bolivia’s other important 
mineral, was dropping fast in world markets. 
In his recent coup, President Busch has 
proclaimed his aim to be the establishment of 
discipline under which he could bring the 
state’s economic system back to normal. 
He now rules purely by decree (having abol- 
ished even the courts) with the advice of 
one man, Dionisio Foianini, an Italian who de- 
vised the idea of the oil expropriations and 
mapped the structure of the dictatorship. 


° ° 
Pressure in Chile 

When the popular front government of 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda won by a 
narrow margin in the Chilean national elec- 
tions, last fall, many observers began to watch 
with considerable interest to see how a popu- 
lar front government could make out in 
South America, where outright or constitu- 
tional dictatorships prevail over the more dem- 
ocratic forms. The national disaster caused 
by earthquakes in southern Chile seemed to 
smooth over matters for a time, as the coun- 
try united to repair the damage. 

But hardly had the work been begun when 
the conservatives objected to proposed taxes 
and the size and extent of the government’s 
public works programs, and once again the 
country split wide open. 

For one thing there are the military cliques 
which, in South America, never seem satis- 
fied so long as civilians control the govern- 
ment. As might be expected, the foreign 
owners of Chile’s nitrate and copper deposits 
and industries have little love for the popu- 
lar front. But what seems to worry the 
government most are the activities of for- 
mer president, Arturo Alessandri, and the de- 
feated Conservative candidate in the last 
elections, Gustavo Ross, in Paris. President 
Cerda’s supporters claim a big international 
financial campaign is being engineered to un- 
dermine the popular front government. Some 
think that the government may be exaggerat- 
ing the power of the forces against it in order 
to justify certain failures of its own. But 
whatever the facts are, the situation in Chile 
is tense, and the popular front is in an in- 
secure position. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 150 YEARS AGO 


President’s Reorganization Project 
Examined by Members of Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


Congress not only decides on programs 
which the administrative department of 
the government shall carry out, but it 
also decides what kind of administrative 
machinery there shall be. The Consti- 
tution, of course, provides that there shall 
be a chief executive or general manager 
of the government, but Congress decides 
upon the departments and commissions 
which shall be under him. Every one of 
the 10 departments of the government; 


that is, the State, Treasury, War, Navy 
Departments, and so on, were created by 
act of Congress, and any one of them 


could be abolished any day by Congress. 
Congress also created the independent 
commissions and could abolish any of 
them at will. 


Regular Departments 


At the present time there are 10 main 
departments in the administration, and 
the head of each of these departments has 
a place in the cabinet. There are 629,296 
employees of these departments. This 
includes the President’s own staff. There 
are 48 independent commissions, and 151,- 
296 men and women work for these in- 
dependent commissions or agencies. 

Until about half a century ago the ad- 
ministrative work of the government was 
done by the regular departments; that is, 
the main branches of administration, each 
with a cabinet member at its head. When 
the government took on any new activity, 
the work was turned over to one of the 
existing departments. An agency or bureau 
would be established in a department to 
look after the activity. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that there was no department in 
which the new activity would seem to 
fit, and so there were a good many illogical 
arrangements. For example, when the gov- 
ernment undertook to carry on activities 
to preserve the public health, it was nec- 
essary for Congress to create a bureau or 
agency to look after the matter. The new 
work did not fit into any of the regular 
departments, and yet it had to be put 
some place, so it was put into the Treasury 
Department. There is no good reason why 
the secretary of the treasury, whose main 
work is with money matters, should be 
given general supervision over the Public 
Health Service, and yet he was. There are 
many such misfits in the government de- 
partments, and that is one reason why it 
has been felt for a long time that there 
ought to be a general shaking up or re- 
organization of the regular government 
departments and of the independent com- 
missions 

The effort to reorganize the government 
in the interest of efficiency and economy 
began during the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. He appointed an “Efficiency 
and Economy Commission,” which recom- 
mended a number of changes in the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government, 
but Congress did nothing about his recom- 


mendation. Another effort at reorganiza- 
tion was launched during the administration 
of President Harding. A committee, ap- 
pointed to study the problem, reported 
in 1923 in favor of important changes. 
One of the changes was the combination 
of the War and Navy Departments into 
1 Department of National Defense. 
The subject of reorganization came up 
again in President Hoover’s administration. 


Mr. Hoover urged that various agencies 
and commissions be regrouped so_ that 
those having the same general purposes 


should be brought together. He thought 
that the president should be given power 
also to transfer bureaus and agencies from 
one executive department to another if he 
saw fit, subject to the consent of Congress. 
These suggestions met the same fate as 
had those which were made under Presi- 
dents Taft and Harding. 


Roosevelt Efforts 


During the Roosevelt administration a 
great many new commissions and agencies 
were formed in the course of the effort to 
combat the depression. Many of them 
were set up hurriedly and in a number of 
separate commissions ,dealt with 
the same problems, so that there was much 
overlapping in their 

A little over a year ago President Roose- 
velt made a determined fight to get Con- 
gress to authorize him to reorganize the 
government departments. The reorganiza- 
tion bill passed the Senate at that time but 
failed to pass the House of Representatives. 
The bill was brought up again at the pres- 
ent session of Congress in a modified form 
and late last month it was enacted. 

As we look back at the efforts which 
have been made over a period of nearly 
30 years to bring about a reorganization 
of the government departments, it is inter- 
esting to inquire why this effort has been 
defeated so many times. Why has the 
movement for reorganization been so slow? 
How does it come that one administration 
after another has tried to bring about re- 
organization, only to meet failure? In 
answer to these questions, Claudius O. 
Johnson has this to say in his book ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment in the United States”: 


cases 


work. 


There are a number of reasons for the 
failure of any large plan of administrative re- 
organization to gain ready acceptance; but 
we shall note only three. First, powerful 
units of administration, strongly intrenched 
in their positions and often backed by outside 
groups, resist any change in organization for 
fear it will lessen their prestige, bring about 
an unwelcome shift of positions, and impair 
the service. Thus, the Departments of War 
and Navy have up to this time successfully 
opposed the movement to bring them into 
one department, a Department of National 
Defense. In the second place, the problems 
of reorganization are so complicated that the 
experts themselves have the greatest difficulty 
in agreeing upon a plan. If the experts cannot 
agree, how can accord be found among con- 
gressmen, amateurs in administrative matters 


(Concluded on page 8) 


Glossary of Diplomatic Terms 


LTHOUGH the government of every 
independent nation is sovereign, and 
pretty much free to act as it pleases, or as 
discretion directs, in its relations with other 
countries it must adhere to the rules of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy has its own special 


rules, its own forms, manners, and tradi- 
tions. It also has its own set of expres- 
sions. Since the latter are used with ever- 


increasing frequency in the daily press as 
the crises in Europe and Asia become more 
and more complicated, we are printing be- 
low for the benefit of our readers a brief 
glossary of diplomatic terms as used today, 
as well as a few other foreign expressions 
which appear frequently. 

Anschluss (German) (ahn’shloos). The 
union of two countries or peoples. The 
term usually refers to the union between 
Germany and Austria. 

Axis (English). A comparatively new ex- 
pression in the diplomatic vocabulary. The 
best and, in fact, only example of it today 


is to be found in the so-called ‘‘Berlin- 
Rome Axis,” an informal alliance of two 
great powers around the “axis” of which 


other smaller powers are invited to group 
themselves. It might be called an inter- 
national community of interest. 
Comintern (Russian) (koe’meen-tairn). 
The abbreviated form of the phrase Com- 
munist Internationale, which has functioned 
from Moscow to promote world revolu- 
tion since 1917. 
Communiqué 


(French) (koe-mue-nee- 


kay’). A public statement containing 
official information issued either by one 
government or by several governments 


jointly. 

Cordon 
sa-nee-tair’ ). 
A line of buffer states separating one great 
power (or group of powers) from another. 
An example is found in the small states 
created along Russia’s western border com- 
pletely separating her from Germany. 

Coup (French) (koo’). A sudden blow 
at a key political position carried out 
quickly and with little disturbance. 

Coup d’Etat (French) (koo’ day-tah’). 
A decisive and successful coup, resulting 
in the overthrow of the government. 

Covenant (English). A solemn, written 
agreement between a number of nations. 


Sanitaire (French) (kor-doan 
Literally a sanitary cordon. 


for it was already a “fait accompli.” 
Falange (Spanish) (fah-lahn’hay) That 
group among the Spanish supporters of 
General Franco which favors international 
fascism of the German-Italian brand. 
Gestapo (German) (ges-tah’poe). The 
German Secret Police, shortened from the 
complete German name Geheime Staats- 


polizei. 
Junta (Spanish) (hoon’tah). A _ tem- 
porary military government set up by 


force. Usually a group of army officers who 
have seized control of a government and 
set up a temporary administration. 
Lebensraum (German) (lay’bens-rowm 
—ow as in how). Literally “life space” or 
space for living. In German politics it js 
used to mean the German desire for ex- 
pansion, to win “a place in the sun.” 
Locarno. A city in Switzerland. In a 
series of treaties signed there in 1925. 
interested 


five 
and guaran- 
teed the existing borders of western Eu- 
Now used frequently to mean a 
general guarantee of existing borders. It 
has frequently been suggested, for instance, 
that Germany and her eastern neighbors 
should sign an “eastern Locarno” which 
would guarantee all frontiers in eastern 
Europe as they exist today. 

Machtpolitik (German) (mahkt’poe-lee- 
teek’). The politics of armed force. 

Mare Nostrum (Latin) (mah’ray noe’ 
strum). “Our Sea,” an expression formerly 
applied by Italians to the Adriatic, but 
applied today to the Mediterranean as well. 

Mediation (English). Intervention in a 
dispute between two or more powers for 
the purpose of bringing them to a peaceful 
agreement. Arbitration, on the other 
hand, involves an agreement between two 
or more disputing powers to submit their 
grievances to an impartial third party 
(agreed upon by both sides) whose de- 
cision is accepted in advance by all parties 
to the dispute. 

Plebiscite (Latin) (pleh’bi-site). The 
process of deciding very important na- 
tional or international issues by submit- 
ting them to the people to be voted upon. 

Putsch (German) (pootsh’). An unsuc- 
cessful coup, or attempt to overthrow the 
government and seize power. 

Rapprochement (French) 


powers accepted 


rope 


(ra-prosh’- 
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POST AND SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“AXIS” 


The word axis is the most recent and most important contribution to the vocabulary of international terms. 
Cartoonists the world over have made the most of it. 


Démarche (French) 
diplomatic step. 

Détente (French) (day’tahnt’). A re- 
laxation or easing of a tense situation or 
an international crisis. 

Drang nach Osten (German) (drahng’ 
nahk’ oes’ten). An expression meaning ad- 
vance or drive toward the east. Specifi- 
cally it refers to the German program of 
expansion in eastern Europe. 

Entente (French) (ahn-tahnt’). An in- 
formal or unwritten understanding between 
nations working together. The nearest 
thing to an alliance. 

Fait Accompli (French) (fay’ta-coam- 
plee’). An accomplished fact. A sudden 
and decisive move which has been com- 
pleted before anyone has had time to op- 
pose it. After Hitler annexed Austria he 
was able to tell France and Britain that 
there was no use discussing it any further, 


(day-marsh’). <A 


mahn). A drawing together of two na- 
tions, or groups of nations, toward a more 
friendly understanding. 

Realpolitik (German)  ray-ahl’poe-lee- 
teek’). Power politics, or simply practical 
politics. 

Status Quo (Latin) (stay’tus kwoe’), The 
conditions which are, or were, at any given 
time. 

Sieg Heil! (German) seeg’ hile’). A 
Nazi salute meaning “Hail Victory!” 

Ultimatum (Latin) (ul-ti-may’tum). A 
demand made by one sovereign government 
upon another that something be done 
within a prescribed time limit, accompanied 
by the implied or stated threat of direct 
action. 

Weltanschauung (German) 
shah-oong). World outlook. 
Weltpolitik (German) 

teek’). World policy. 


(velt’alm- 


(velt’poe-lee- 
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HAROLD L. ICKES 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


HE “storm center” of the Roosevelt 

administration is Harold L. Ickes, the 
short, stocky, pugnacious secretary of the 
interior. Since he took office more than 
six years ago, Secretary Ickes has quarreled 
violently with a great many people, and 
he has seldom come out second best. 
Few government officials have been more 
sharply criticized—and few have been more 
highly praised as efficient administrators. 

Those who do not like Secretary Ickes— 
and they are many—admit, almost unan- 
imously, that he has worked hard and 
has done a good job as secretary of the 
interior and head of the PWA. A large 
number of activities are carried on in the 
elegant new Interior Building, but the 
secretary has handled them all with dis- 
patch. He is at his desk every morning by 
8 o'clock, and seldom leaves it until late in 
the evening. He sees from 100 to 200 per- 
sons a day, takes innumerable telephone 
calls, and carries on a voluminous corre- 
spondence. 

Secretary Ickes is famous for speaking 
his mind, forcefully and pungently. He 
never “pulls a punch;” last fall he de- 
nounced the German government in such 
Strong terms that Germany asked the 
State Department for an apology—which 
it failed to get. He makes many speeches, 
and most of them are stinging tongue- 
lashings. 

Harold Ickes is a Chicagoan. He worked 
his way through the University of Chicago 
aS a newspaper reporter, and when he 
was graduated in 1897, he jumped into 
politics. He has always been a reformer, 
but usually his “reform” candidates have 
not done so well. He backed Theodore 
Roosevelt and the progressive Bull Moose 
party in 1912, and up until 1932, when he 
supported Franklin D. Roosevelt, none of 
his presidential candidates was successful. 
That did not dampen his enthusiasm for 
reform, however. 

Naturally, President Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign appealed to him, and he is one of 
the New Deal’s staunchest supporters. He 
is in the “inner circle” of presidential ad- 
visers—he is a warm personal friend as 
well as a political and administrative aide. 
Last fall he was urged to resign as sec- 
retary of the interior, and to run for mayor 











Personalities in the News 








of Chicago on a reform ticket, but he de- 
cided to stay in Washington. 


MAN with more than 30 years of 

experience in helping to settle prob- 
lems between workers and their employers 
has been appointed to the National Labor 
Relations Board. He is Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, and he will replace Donald 
Wakefield Smith on the three-man NLRB. 
Opposition to Mr. Smith was so great that 
President Roosevelt gave up trying to re- 
appoint him, and persuaded Dr. Leiserson 
to take the position. 

Dr. Leiserson rather reluctant to 
do so. Since 1934, he has been a member 
of the government’s National Mediation 
Board, which regulates employee-employer 
relations in the railroad industry. He has 
been very successful in that field; both 
the railroad companies and the railroad 
labor unions wanted him to continue. 
But the President urged him to leave the 
Mediation Board and go to the NLRB on 
the grounds that his wide experience and 
his talents for settling labor disputes would 
be of greater service to the nation there. 

Dr. Leiserson first became interested in 
labor relations when he was a student at 
the University of Wisconsin, from which 
he was graduated in 1908. He has held a 
number of positions since that time, but 
all of them have had something to do with 
settling differences between workmen and 
their employers, or with teaching courses 
in labor relations. He was deputy indus- 
trial commissioner of Wisconsin for three 
years, a member of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations for a 
year, professor of economics at Toledo 
University for three years, professor of 
economics at Antioch College for 12 years, 
chairman of the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board for a year, secretary of the National 
Labor Board under the NRA, and so on. 

As a member of the much-criticized 
NLRB, Dr. Leiserson will have need of all 
his experience and ability. No other govern- 
ment agency has been subjected to more 
severe abuse. But Dr. Leiserson’s ap- 
pointment has received approval on every 
hand, from employers and_labor-union 
leaders alike, and it is hoped that he will 
do much to silence the critics. 


was 


N a move apparently designed to bring 

relations with the United States under 
his personal supervision, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain has recently appointed a close 
personal friend to succeed Sir Ronald Lind- 
say as the British ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Philip Henry Kerr, the Marquess of 
Lothian. 

Lord Lothian is already fairly well 
known in the United States because of 
his long association with the Rhodes Trust, 
which provides scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity for American students. He has 
traveled rather extensively in the United 
States and interested himself in American 
history and politics. 

Of a landed British family which traces 
its titles back to the year 1591, Lord Lo- 
thian now owns some 28,000 acres—a great 
deal of land in a small country like Eng- 
land. Educated at Oxford, as is the tradi- 
tion for well-born Englishmen, his political 
life began in 1905 when he was assigned to 
commissions directing the reorganization of 
railroads and government in British South 
Africa in the wake of the Boer War. He 
returned to England in 1910 to become 
editor of a liberal magazine, The* Round 
Table. In 1916 he entered the government 
again, this time as secretary to the wartime 
premier, David Lloyd George, a position 
which he held until 1921. 

Since the World War, Lord 
political position has been in 
ebb and flow. For a few years he served 
as director of a chain of newspapers, but 
most of the time he has spent variously as 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
parliamentary undersecretary in the India 
Office, and chairman of the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee. 

Although he has always been associated 
with the Liberal party, Lord Lothian’s 
personal views have been such as to make 
him acceptable to the group of advisers 
surrounding the prime minister. Often 
named as a member of the so-called Clive- 
den Set, he was one of the chief sup- 
porters of the policy of appeasing Hitler 
which led up to the conference at Munich 
last fall. He has had several extended 
visits with Hitler, but his views on appease- 
ment are said to have changed somewhat 
since Munich. Lord Lothian is 57 years 
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a state of 
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Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Outline briefly the changes in the 
federal government which will be made 
if President Roosevelt’s plan is carried 
out. 

2. Why was the original reorganiza- 
tion bill referred to by its critics as the 
“Dictator Bill’? 

3. True or False: President Roosevelt 
is the first chief executive to seek to 
reorganize the executive departments of 
the federal government. 

4. Name three important changes 
which have taken place in Great Britain 
recently or which will take place in the 
near future. 

5. What is the principal criticism of 
the Chamberlain program made by the 
Labor party? 

6. What is the Gestapo and in what 
country is it powerful? 

7. True or False: According to the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, a 
majority of the American people feel 
that the Democratic party will win the 
1940 election. 

8. What reference did Hitler make to 
Danzig in his recent speech to the Ger- 
man Reichstag? 

9. Who is the newly appointed British 
ambassador to the United States? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. If You were a member of Congress, 
would you oppose the President’s re- 
organization proposal? Why? 

2. Do you think the cabinet should be 
enlarged to include additional members? 
If so, what new departments would you 
create? 

3. Why do you think Great Britain has 
adopted conscription? 

4. If you were an Englishman, would 


you favor the Chamberlain program of 
national defense? 

5. In your opinion, should Danzig be 
returned to Germany? 
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(b) England Moves Toward Fascism, by E. 
Janeway. Harpers, January 1939, pp. 113- 
125. (c) Fear Flies Over England, by C. H. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Heinrich Himmler 
(hine’rick him’ler), Danzig (dahn’tseek), Gran 
Chaco (grahn’chah’koe), Dionisio Foianini 
(dee-oe-nee’zeeo foy-ah-nee’nee), Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda (pay’droe ah-gee’ray sayr’dah 
—g as in go), Arturo Alessandri (ahr-too’roe 
ah-lay-sahn’dree), Reichstag (rike’stahg). 





HEINRICH HIMMLER 


of age and a bachelor. His real function in 
Washington will probably be as personal 
representative of Mr. Chamberlain. 


HEN Adolf Hitler appears in public, 

a quiet man in the black uniform 
of the Elite Guard almost invariably as- 
sumes a position directly behind him. Pos- 
sessed of a somewhat weak chin and a pair 
of rimless glasses, most of his features are 
hidden by the large officer’s hat he wears 
—a hat upon which there are two insignias, 
a German eagle and a death’s head. The 
man is Heinrich Himmler, one of the most 
powerful, and perhaps the most-feared man 
in Germany. The insignias upon his hat 
are those of the two forces he commands, 
the widely dreaded Gestapo (the German 
secret police), and the blackshirted S. S. 
Guards, or Elite Guards, the cream of the 
Nazi armed retainers. 

Although the youngest of the Nazi “Big 
Four,” Himmler was one of the first to 
join Hitler’s movement. Born in Munich, 
39 years ago, he joined the army during 
the war, but took no part in any fighting 
until some years later when, after joining 
Hitler’s Nazi movement, he played a minor 
part in the abortive Beer Hall Putsch of 
1923—a part so minor that the police did 
not take the trouble to arrest him. 

After Hitler was released from jail, there 
was some dissension among his followers. 
To combat such movements he called upon 
Himmler, who devised the idea of creating 
an army within an army in the Nazi party, 
an “elite corps” of tried and trusted Nazis. 
This force, swelling to the number of 100,- 
000, was used under Himmler’s direction 
to crush the dissenting Nazis in the blood 
purge of 1934. 

Powerful as is his position as the leader 
of the Elite Guards, Himmler’s real strength 
today lies in his control over the secret 
police. This far-flung espionage system 
operates not only in Germany, but in Italy 
and Spain and other countries as well, re- 
porting to Himmler on the movements of 
everyone, seemingly everywhere, even, it 
is said, of some very high Nazis. Often 
rated as the “fourth Nazi,” behind Goering 
and Goebbels, there are many who believe 
that he is second only to Hitler himself in 
power. 
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and forced by political considerations to 
weigh proposals-on scales other than those of 
business efficiency? A third cause of delay 
is the pressure of other business in Congress. 

A special argument against reorganiza- 
tion exerted a powerful influence when 
President Roosevelt brought the question 
up a year ago last winter. The charge was 
then made that the President was trying 
to get too much power in his own hands. 
It was said by his enemies that he sought 
the powers of a dictator and certain news- 
papers went so far as to refer to the re- 
organization measure as the “Dictator 
Bill.” 


The Present Law 


The law under which the President has 
acted gives him the power to investigate 
the administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment and determine what changes and re- 
groupings are necessary in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, and in order to 
eliminate unnecessary and_ overlapping 
agencies. He is forbidden to establish any 
new departments or to abolish any that now 
exist. He is also forbidden to consolidate 
or make any changes at all in the work 
of a number of important agencies which 
are named in the act. Among these are 
the Federal Trade Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, National Labor 
Relations Board, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Civil Service Commission, 
and several others. He is permitted to 
make changes in the cases of other bureaus 
and commissions. 

Acting under the authority of this law, 
President Roosevelt has set up three new 
agencies. One of these is the Federal 
Security Agency. It takes over the United 
States Employment Service from the De- 
partment of Labor, the Office of Education 
from the Department of the Interior, and 
the Public Health Service from the Treas- 
ury Department. In addition, it takes over 
the following independent agencies, or agen- 
cies which at present are not under any of 
the 10 main departments: Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, Social Security Board, 
National Youth Administration. All these 
agencies which have been named will now 
be under one head. The work of all of 
them will be supervised by an administra- 
tor, receiving a salary of $12,000 a year. 
The other new agencies created by the 
government will similarly be under an ad- 
ministrator. 

A second of the new organizations is a 
Federal Works Agency which takes over 
the United States Housing Authority, the 
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tration, and a part of 
the National Parks Serv- 
ice, all from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It 
takes over the Supervi- 
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Treasury Department, 
and the Bureau of Public 
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Roads from the Agricul- 
ture Department. It also 
takes over the Works 
Progress Administration. 
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Public Buildings, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the United States 


Housing Authority also 

under separate management. It is reason- 
able that all these enterprises, which con- 
stitute the principal building activities of 
the government, should be under one cen- 
tral head. 


Loan Agency 


Another of the new organizations is the 
Federal Loan Agency. At the present 
time there are 10 independent commissions 
which make loans. These are the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
makes loans to banks and business enter- 
prises; the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, which makes loans to help farmers 
secure electrical equipment; the Tederal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, both of which 
make loans in connection with home build- 
ing; the Federal Housing Administration, 
which also has to do with lending for 
home construction work; the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association; the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Mortgage Company; the Disaster Loan 
Corporation; and the Export-Import Bank. 
All these lending activities are now brought 
together under one head. They will be 
supervised by the administrator of the 
new Federal Loan Agency 
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Many scientists are now eager to disprove Niece: “Aunt Sarah, this is the famous 
the theory that man descended from the ape. ‘Angelus’ by Millet.” 
No doubt they feel it is high time the poor Aunt Sarah: “Well, I never! That man 


creature was exonerated. —PATHFINDER 
Diner: “Will the orchestra play anything 
requested ?” 
Waiter: “Certainly, sir. 
Diner: “Well, ask them to play a few rub- 
bers of bridge.” Atlanta Two BELLs 


” 


“Are you a clock watcher?” 

“No. Business is so slow I watch the cal- 
endar.” —AMERICAN Boy 

Guide: “These are the ruins of a castle 


built by William the Conqueror.” 
Tourist: “Yes, but I can’t understand why 
he built it so far from the railroad station.” 
—CLIPPED 





YOU GET OUT OF HERE?” 


JOHNSON IN AMERICAN BOY 


“HEY! 


HOW DO 


has the nerve to copy the calendar that has 


hung in our kitchen for a dozen years or 
more !” LABOR 
An advertisement states, “It took 12,000 


workers to put that bottle of milk at your 
door.” Yes, it sounded as if it did. 
—CLIPPED 


A famous designer of aircraft was studying 
closely a stuffed bird in a museum. 

“That bird appears to interest 
ventured an attendant. 

“It certainly does,” was the reply. “Its 
tail plane appears to infringe some of my 
patents.” —CLIPPED 


you, sir,” 


Wife (to husband who has ventured to 
assert himself): “Now, Henry, understand 
once and for all, just because you’ve been on 
a 10 days’ tour in Italy, don’t get the idea 
you’re a second Mussolini!” —PARADE 


In one issue of a theatrical weekly. three 
crooners are advertised as at liberty. The 
usual descriptions are offered, but no reward. 

—Los Angeles Times 





Two ladies were attending a concert at the 
city hall. They looked about them. 
“Nice building,” said one lady 

stvle of architecture is it?” 
“I’m not quite sure,” said the other lady, 
“but I think it’s Reminiscence.” 
—Pasadena Post 


“What 


THE REORGANIZATION PLAN WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


There is to be another bureau or agency 
which will operate directly under the super- 
vision of the President. The Bureau of 
the Budget is in this group and so is the 
National Resources Committee. 

Under the President’s plan three inde- 
pendent agencies, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Federal Farm Mortgages Ad- 
ministration, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, will be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is the duty of the President of the 
United States to look after all the gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus. He is 
responsible for the way they do their 
work. As one author has put it, our gov- 
ernment is organized somewhat along the 
lines of a big business corporation. Con- 
gress does the work of a board of directors, 
while the President performs the duties of 
a general manager, and he manages all of 
the scores of bureaus and agencies and 
departments. If, for example, he wants 
to know what is being done by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, he must call 
in the administrator, and if he wants to 
know what the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is doing, he must call in the ad- 
ministrator of that agency. Now, as a 
matter of fact, there are so many bureaus 
and agencies that the President cannot 
possibly keep his eye closely on all of 
them, and for that reason there may be 
inefficiency. 

Greater Efficiency 

Under the new plan, however, a large 
number of these independent bureaus are 
grouped together under three new agen- 
cies. If, under the new arrangement, the 
President wants to know what any of 
the various lending bureaus are doing he 
need not see the administrators of all of 
the bureaus. Instead, he can call in the 
administrator of the Federal Loan Agency, 
who is responsible for all the lending bu- 
reaus. The President will be obliged to 
see fewer officials in order to know how 
things are going all along the line. 

Not only will the new plan make it 
easier for the President to supervise the 
administrative work of the government, but 
it should lead to better and more efficient 
work, for a single head or administrator 
will supervise all of the activities of the 
government which are similar in nature. 
These different bureaus, working for the 
same general purposes, can prevent waste 
and overlapping by being grouped together 
under single management. It is hoped also 
that there can be a saving of money as a 
result of reorganization. The President 
estimates that the saving may amount to 
15 or 20 million dollars a year—not a 
tremendous amount in comparison with the 
government’s total expenses, but something 
at least. 

The shifting about of all these bureaus 
will cause a number of government em- 
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ployees to lose their jobs. In a good many 
cases separate bureaus have been doing 
about the same thing and when this waste 
is eliminated it means that some em- 
ployees will be dropped. It is not likely 
that any considerable number will lose 
their places, and the ones who are dropped, 
provided they are under Civil Service, 
which most of them are, will be placed on 
the preferred list for reemployment in 
other government agencies. They will be 
the first to get a chance at new jobs in 
the government service. 

The reorganization plan, announced by 
the President, does not complete the 
changes he hopes to bring about under 
the present law. He expects to make 
changes in the bureaus which are now 
under the 10 main government executive 
departments, and he will also make some 
shifts of bureaus from one department 
to another. But the plan which he has 
announced covers the most important of 
the changes he proposes to make. 


Opposition to Reorganization 

While it is practically certain that Con- 
gress will accept the President’s program 
of reorganization, there is considerable 
opposition to it. The chief objection of 
those who do not like it is that it will 
tend to make some of the temporary agen- 
cies permanent. 

This is the way some of the objectors 
see it: The Works Progress Administration, 
to take but one illustration, is supposed 
to be temporary. It is an independent 
agency created by the government for an 
emergency. As it stands now it could 
easily be abolished without affecting any 
other agency of the government. If, how- 
ever, it is placed in a permanent govern- 
ment agency or bureau, known as the 
Federal Works Agency, it will be harder 
to get rid of it. Making it a part of a 
permanent bureau will tend, therefore, to 
keep it in existence even after the emer- 
gency passes. 

It is true, of course, as President Roose- 
velt says, that Congress has a right to 
abolish the so-called permanent depart- 
ments of the government and could do 
away with them just as quickly as it could 
any emergency agency if it chose to do so. 
It could abolish the Department of State 
any day that it cared to. There is no 
reason, then, to contend, he says, that any 
temporary work of the government will 
be continued simply because it is placed 
in what is called a permanent agency. Ob- 
jectors to the plan come back, however, to 
their original argument that while Con- 
gress would have the power to abolish 
any activity, regardless of the agency it 
was under, they would be less likely to do 
away with it if it were connected with a 
bureau which would regard it as a per- 
manent part of the federal government 
machinery. 
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The Semester ‘Test 
Test No. 1 





Directions: In Column I are 
American Observer. 


listed. 


>) 


2 
3 
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Part 1 


In Column 


Column I Column II 


(A) U.S. ambassador to Spain. 
Llovd C. Stark (B) Political leader of India. 
: (C) Chairman of the congressional committee which has 
been investigating un-American activities. 
Ismet Inonu (D) Governor of New York. 
(E) Senator who opposes amendment of the Neutrality 
Act. 
Albert Lebrun (F) President of the D. A. R. 
(G) Governor of Missouri who has been fighting the 
Pendergast machine. 
William O. Douglas (H) Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(I) Head of the Federal Reserve System. 
(J) French foreign minister. 
. Henry R. Luce (K) Secretary to President Roosevelt. 


Part 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select 
Column I Column II 
‘ y ‘ . 1. Peru 
..11, City which received the safety award of the Na- 2. Malta 
tional Safety Council. 3. United States 
4. Newark, N. J. 
.12. Nation to which the island of Corfu belongs. 6 ooo 
7. Harpers 
13. Nation which, in addition to Germany, received 8. New York 
part of Czecho-Slovakia last March. 9. Rumania 
10. Missouri 
nl . bess 11. Suez Canal 
14. South American country of which Patagonia is a 12 Chile , 
part 13. Providence, R. I. 
14. Montana 
15. State in which the Everglades are located 15. Soviet Russia 


Part 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. 


true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


21 


22 


oa. 


24 


Nm 
wn 


. President Roosevelt has announced that he will not run for a third term. 
. The Japanese have conquered most of the interior regions of China. 
Most of the reform movements in American history have been interrupted by war. 


. On the economy issue, most businessmen are in favor of increased government ex- 
penditures. 


. The spoils system is more prevalent in state and local government than in the federal 
government. 


Part 
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e 2) 


the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in The 
II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


Column I Column II 
(L) Mayor of New York City. 
Marguerite LeHand (M) President of Turkey. 
(N) Latest appointee to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
(O) Former king of Albania. 
Martin Dies (P) Head of the Civil Service Commission. 
(Q) President of France who was recently reelected. 
(R) Editor of Time magazine. 
. Gerald P. Nye (S) U.S. ambassador to Great Britain. 
(T) British foreign secretary. 
(U) President of the CIO. 
Grover A. Whalen (V) Director of the budget. 
(W) Head of the New York World’s Fair. 
(X) French ambassador to Germany. 
. Marriner S. Eccles (Y) First president of the A. F. of L. 


in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II 


: , , 16. Jersey City, N. J. 
. Nation which produces nearly two-thirds of 17 aoe cS me? 
the world’s oil supply. 18. Albania ; 
= : . , 19. Greece 
. British possession which stands at the juncture of 20. Florida 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 21. Forum 
22. North 
. Outstanding magazine of which James Russell 23. Denmark 
Lowell was the first editor. 24. Argentina 
25. Turkey 
j aes ; . 26. Venezuel: 
. Sea over which Mussolini has increased his con- + Baltic. . 
trol as a result of the seizure of Albania. 28. The Atlantic 
29. Gibraltar 
City of which Frank Hague is mayor 30. Hungary 


Write the word “true” on the dotted line before each statement which you consider 


Since the absorption of Czecho-Slovakia by Germany, Great Britain has adopted a 
stronger policy against Germany. 


. There is general agreement in Congress and throughout the country that the Neu- 


trality Act should not be amended. 


. The present session of Congress has passed a law authorizing a certain amount of 


reorganization of the federal government. 


. It is against the law to disseminate propaganda in the United States. 


. Immediately before the World War, Czechoslovakia was a part of Germany. 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


31. 


Most doctors are opposed to a nation-wide system of health insurance because they 
feel it would (1) cost the taxpayers too much money; (2) lead to fascism; (3) be 
dominated by politics and result in inefficiency; (4) fail to meet the medical needs 
of the low-income groups. 


. Thomas R. Amlie’s nomination to the Interstate Commerce Committee was strongly 
opposed on the ground that he was (1) too radical in his economic views; (2) a 
tool of the public utilities companies; (3) an attorney for the railroads; (4) a 
Republican. 


. William Lyon Phelps has made a great contribution to the American people by (1) 
working for world disarmament; (2) effecting a cure for cancer; (3) exposing cor- 
ruption in local government; (4) making literature popular to great numbers of people. 


. In his peace plea to Hitler and Mussolini, President Roosevelt requested that the two 
countries (1) return the territory they have taken; (2) refrain from aggression for 
at least 10 years; (3) lower their tariff barriers; (4) modify their fascist form of 
government. 


Freedom of speech in the United States is guaranteed by (1) an act of Congress; 
(2) the Declaration of Independence; (3) the Constitution; (4) the Monroe Doctrine. 


oer 36. The principal difficulty confronting the South at the present time is (1) .a large 


38. 


surplus of cotton; (2) too high prices for cotton; (3) a crop failure last year; (4) a 
shortage of labor. 


. One of the reasons for the relatively high standard of living in the Scandinavian coun- 


tries is (1) the abundance of raw materials and natural resources; (2) the commu- 
nist form of government; (3) the fascist form of government; (4) an extensive 
cooperative movement. 


Some time ago, President Roosevelt used the expression “the no. 1 economic problem 


of the nation’ in referring to (1) unemployment; (2) the South; (3) the national 
debt; (4) high taxes. 


. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau has recommended that the Social Security 


Act be amended by (1) charging a lower tax rate for old-age benefits than is pro- 
vided by the original act; (2) increasing the rate of taxation for old-age benefits; (3) 
eliminating the unemployment-insurance feature of the Act; (4) turning the entire 
social security program over to the states. 


. One feature of the present Neutrality Act is that (1) upon the outbreak of war, 


no American goods may be sold abroad; (2) no munitions may be sold to fascist 
countries; (3) no munitions may be sold to nations which are at war; (4) in time 
of war, all goods sold abroad must be on a cash-and-carry basis. 
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The Semester Test 


Test No. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in The 
American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


listed. 
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21. 


23. 


awd 1. 
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Column 1 Column II 


(A) President of the University of Chicago. 
. John Metaxas (B) U.S. secretary of labor. 
(C) Senator from Virginia who opposes much of the New 
Deal program. 
. Jan Sibelius (D) Regent of Hungary. 
(E) Head of the New York World’s Fair. 
(F) President of the D. A. R. 
. Key Pittman (G) Mayor of New York City. 
(H) Finland’s leading composer. 
(1) Chairman of the TVA. 
. J. Warren Madden (J) Editor of the magazine Foreign Affairs. 
(K) Premier of Yugoslavia. 
(L) Dictator of Greece. 


. Dorothy Thompson (M) Economic adviser to Hitler. 


6 
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Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II 
. ba : 7 1. The Netherlands 
. Sea over which Mussolini has increased his con- 2. Poland 
trol as a result of the seizure of Albania. 3. Egypt 
4. Missouri 
. Province of Czecho-Slovakia which was annexed 5. American Federation 
by Hungary. of Labor ' 
6. Soviet Russia 
: , . we : : 7. Illinois 
. Nation which, in addition to Sweden, Norway, 8. Baltic 
and Denmark, forms the Scandinavian group. 9. Brazil 
10. Morocco 
. Nation with which Germany signed a trade 11. Ruthenia 
treaty giving her access to oil and grain supplies. 12. Department of Labor 
13. Black 
14. Rumania 
. Largest country in South America. 15. Budapest 


Column I Column JI 


(N) Political leader of India. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi (O) Head of the German secret police 
(P) Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
. > fairs. 
- Fiorello LaGuardia (Q) President of Switzerland. 
(R) Italian foreign minister. 
. Nicholas Horthy (S) Prominent American newspaper columnist. 
(T) President of Turkey. 
iain Si dee. (U) Rumanian foreign minister. 


(V) Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


strong (W) Head of the CIO. 
(X) Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Harry F. Byrd (Y) Premier of Sweden. 


Column 1 Column II 
“ ma , , 16. Bohemia 
16. Government agency whose main function is to 17. Peru 
guarantee to workers the right to organize and 18. National Labor Rela- 
bargain collectively with employers. tions Board 
19. New York 
17. African possession of France which Italy has 20. Tanganyika 
been demanding. 21. Adriatic 
22. Moravia 
eStats - , 23. Bucharest 
18. Capital of Yugoslavia. 24. Tunisia 
25. Finland 
19. Former German colony in Africa. 26. Switzerland 
27. Chile 
: 28. Ethiopia 
20. State in which the Pendergast machine has been 29. Belgrade 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write 
true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


Most of the inhabitants of the sections of Czecho-Slovakia annexed to Germany are 
of the German race. 


The American Mercury is a magazine devoted exclusively to fiction, poetry, and 
literary criticism. 


The Hudson Bay Company, chartered by King Charles II in 1670, is still in existence 
and doing a prosperous business. 


. The American Federation of Labor is more strongly opposed to amendment of the 
National Labor Relations Act than is the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 


The latest fast of Mohandas Gandhi was unsuccessful. 


30, 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


At the present time, “My Memoir” is a best-selling book which was written by 
(1) former President Benes of Czechoslovakia; (2) David Lloyd George; (3) Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson; (4) William Lyon Phelps. 


. One of the principal causes of the downfall of the Federalist party was (1) the War 
of 1812; (2) the Alien and Sedition Acts; (3) the “tariff of abominations”; (4) the 
Ostend Manifesto. 


. “Mein Kampf” must be regarded as one of the most important books of the present 
century because it (1) explains the doctrines of Karl Marx; (2) gives Machiavelli’s 
views on how to make a state strong; (3) explains Mussolini’s views on Italian 
Fascism; (4) contains the views of Adolf Hitler on foreign and domestic policy for 
Germany. 


One step the United States has taken to strengthen its ties with South America has 
been to (1) supply munitions to all the South American countries at low prices; 
(2) conclude an important trade agreement with Brazil; (3) reduce its tariff on all 
South American products; (4) settle its dispute with Mexico. 


If one went to Germany today and compared conditions with those existing before 
Hitler came to power he would notice that (1) the cost of living is lower today; 


rs 


. The Dies Committee has received widespread attention for more than a year as a 
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powerful. . Somaliland 


the word “true” on the dotted line before each statement which you consider 


. Throughout the recent European crisis, President Roosevelt has maintained a stand 


of complete neutrality and impartiality. 


. During recent years, the population of India has tended gradually to decline. 


28. In his first speech as secretary of commerce, Harry L. Hopkins adopted a conciliatory 


attitude toward business. 


. The Mexican government has paid for all the oil property of foreigners which it has 


taken over. 


Crime in the United States costs the American people more every year than does the 
federal government. 


(2) there is practically no unemployment today; (3) there is a great surplus of 
everything today; (4) more tourists are visiting the country now than then. 


Eugenio Pacelli has become famous the world over because he is (1) Italian foreign 
minister; (2) king of Yugoslavia; (3) Pope of the Roman Catholic Church; 
(4) head of the Zionist movement. 


. Early this year, the 150th anniversary was celebrated of the (1) first baseball game; 


(2) signing of the Declaration of Independence; (3) opening of the Constitutional 
Convention; (4) meeting of the first Congress of the United States. 


result of its investigation of (1) monopoly in the United States; (2) un-American 
activities in this country; (3) methods used against labor unions; (4) insurance 
companies, 


. The first country which Great Britain pledged to aid against aggression was 


(1) Yugoslavia; (2) Turkey; (3) Poland; (4) Bulgaria. 


Before its annexation to Germany, Memel was a port of (1) Rumania; (2) Poland; 
(3) Hungary; (4) Lithuania. 





